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had taken up with delight the practice 
of giving their "fetes galantes" and pas- 
torales a Chinese or Turkish setting in 
which exotic birds flew gaily about, mon- 
keys climbed to the tops of trees, 
cherubs in Turkish costume or little man- 
darins in flapping trousers strolled among 
the verdure, and pretty sultanas play- 
fully besieged their Pashas. Several of 
these panels are in the Hoentschel col- 
lection, the prettiest coming, according 
to a slightly vague assumption, from a 
"Boudoir Turque" at Versailles, the live- 
ly colors reflecting the general lively tone 
of the surroundings, which we may safely 
imagine to have been a cheerful harmony 
of pale greens, mauves, violets, blues, 
and yellows, no one color strongly pre- 
dominating. 

One of the later vogues is that of 
grisailles imitating sculpture in bronze, 
marble or terra cotta, and these also are 
amply represented by little panels in 
which children at play symbolize the sea- 
sons, and medallions with classic figures 
illustrate sentiments of friendship and 
honor. 

This meretricious trick of imitating 
one substance in the use of another is 
out of harmony with the sincere work- 
manship of the eighteenth century, but 
the tact of the designers enabled them to 



bring even this atrocity into a general 
scheme of graceful beauty. 

The real secret of the incorruptible 
harmony of so many sharply accented 
and various details lies in the fact that it 
was still the habit of the architect to 
plan and direct the decoration of the 
interiors the framework of which he 
had designed. 

The French prints of the eighteenth 
century show clearly how even in the 
simpler houses and rooms the architec- 
ture and the decoration play into one 
delightful effect, the furniture after 
models by Riesener or Raentgen, ardent 
little cupids and satyrs modeled by 
Clodion, medallions with faint-flushed 
dreams of nymphs and loves after the 
manner of Fragonard, bronzes delicately 
chiseled and gilt under the influence of 
Gouthiere's exacting standard, the quaint- 
ness of the chinoiseries, the brightness of 
silks and tapestries, the flexible formality 
of gilded wreaths and streamers of carved 
and gilded flowers — how truly the exter- 
nal aspect of that brilliant society is re- 
flected in the sum of these items, and 
how little they reveal of the approaching 
"Terror" ! There is no way of approach- 
ing French history so inviting and so 
rewarding as through the study of the 
decorative arts. 



"LAGUILANDE": A DECORATION 



BY HENRY B. CULVER 



r V^ HE custom of making offerings for 
I escape from shipwreck and drown- 
ing is of immemorial antiquity. Among 
those that obtained in ancient Rome was 
the custom of hanging up in the Temple 
of Neptune the dripping and sea-stained 
garments of mariners escaped from 
drowning as a votive offering to the 
boisterous God of the Sea. 

In many of the countries bordering 
upon the Baltic Sea it has been a cus- 
tom, centuries old, for mariners and fish- 
ermen to make models of ships and to 
offer them at various shrines as a token 



of thanksgiving for escape from the 
perils of the sea. These model ships 
usually hang suspended from the ceil- 
ings of the cathedrals, churches, and 
chapels in Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. Particularly the church upon the 
little Island of Heligoland in the -North 
Sea is filled with them. The effect of 
these miniature vessels, hanging from the 
arches of churches and chapels, is most 
artistic and has suggested this item of 
interior decoration for secular purposes. 

Such an idea prompted the writer 
to construct, at leisure moments, the 
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model of the 17th century vessel shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This 
model is a suggestion rather than an 
exact reproduction in miniature of the 
ship of that period. Its lines and the 
general proportions and effect are taken 
principally from the English third-rate 
warship known as the "Montague/* con- 
structed about the year 1685 by Isaac 
Betts at Portsmouth, England, of which 
a description and plans are contained in 
John Charnock's "History of the Naval 



wood and metal mountings. From the 
number of garlands used in decorating 
the gun ports and high stern and from 
the figure-head, whose extended arms 
hold a garland, I have named the ship 
"La Guilande." The poop, after the 
French style in vogue at the time, is 
higher than in the English type and there 
is much more return or " tumble-home* ' 
to the upper decks. The sails are made 
of cloth stained to give them an antique 
appearance and the painted decoration 
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Architecture of all Nations/' Vol. II 
(London, 1804). The length of this 
vessel was about 116 feet, the beam Si 
feet, and depth 15 feet, and her gross 
tonnage about 850. The warships of 
that period were masses of carved gilded 
wood, highly decorated and painted in 
vivid colors. 

While the model embraces most of the 
salient features of the "Montague," yet 
the details depart widely from the origi- 
nal. The model shown in the photograph 
is about 32 inches long, and is con- 
structed principally of wood with carved 



of the hull is also treated to produce a 
like antique effect. The alternate bands 
upon the bottom are in flat Indian red and 
white, the panels above the lower tier of 
guns are of a pale green and the upper 
panels are the same shade of red as the 
stripes on the bottom. The strakes and 
bilge keels are painted black, the tops 
are black, white, and yellow, and the 
stern is decorated in green, blue, and 
other colors. The figure-head is of 
carved wood, gilded, and the extended 
arms of the classic figure hold a garland 
which is painted verdant green. The 
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mast, spars, and rigging are also stained 
to give an antique appearance, as are the 
flags. The large ensign on the stern flag- 
staff is the 17th century French "Pa- 
vilion de marine/' a pale blue flag with 
white fleurs de lys. The lamps on the 
stern are also gilded as are all of the 
raised decorations of wood and metal. 
The long pennant from the mainmast is 
red and white and is no exaggeration 
of the similar flags of that period, which 
were sometimes 125 feet long. The 
effect of the model when hanging from 



the ceiling of a hall is very decorative 
and pleasing, and I know of several 
houses where similar models imported 
from Germany have been employed for 
this purpose. 

There is a certain strength and free- 
dom in the full flowing sails, in the 
sweep of the hull and gay coloring which 
are lost in the photograph. It is doubt- 
ful whether the precision and sobriety of 
coloring of the modern ship or yacht 
would lend themselves to this purpose of 
decoration. 



DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 

The T Square Club's Annual Exhibition 



THE annual exhibition of the T 
Square Club, which was held in the 
galleries of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, from April 
9th to May 8th, was confined this year 
to American domestic architecture. It 
is in this branch of architecture that the 
greatest advance has probably been made 
in the last double decade and that a na- 
tional tendency has most patently found 
expression. 

In Colonial days domestic architecture 
attained in this country considerable 
height in the scale of merit. The manor 
houses of the south and the farm houses 
of the north are alike notable for their 
simplicity, suitability, and good taste. 
The designers and builders of those days 
adequately met the requirements of their 
time. Life has since become more com- 
plicated. America has become a nation 
of nations and has lost her isolation. 
Complaint was recently made by a for- 
eign critic of dictinction that American 
paintings shown in Germany were not 
distinctively American. It is still diffi- 
cult for those across the sea to realize 
that in every instance a large percen- 
tage of the American makeup is of their 
own blood. For this reason American 
architecture, as well as American paint- 
ing, is bound to savor now and again 
of French, German, Spanish, and Eng- 



lish traditions. There are, however, in 
all our art some distinguishing marks 
which are inherently American, such as 
courage, frankness, unconventionality, 
and these stamp with increasing indi- 
viduality our contemporary domestic ar- 
chitecture. 

A large number of interesting and typ- 
ical examples of comparatively recent 
works were set forth in the T Square 
Club's exhibition. Its arrangement was ex- 
cellent and some of the work shown was 
of very definite merit. A tendency to 
adopt the English styles, both Gothic and 
Georgian, was quite generally displayed,, 
which perhaps would lead to the belief 
that if in our city houses indications of 
ostentation are dominant, in our country 
residences we are seeking substantiality 
and comfort. This, at least, is an indi- 
cation of progress. But passing from 
photograph to photograph a lack of in- 
dividuality was observed — that personal 
note which one especially looks for in 
domestic architecture. A majority of 
the houses shown might well have been 
designed to rent to any chance tenant so 
little did they seem to indicate applica- 
tion to a peculiar need. And, further- 
more, infrequently did they suggest hav- 
ing been designed for a specific site, but 
rather for any location. 

Of course there were exceptions. The 



